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examine a little closer there was something in 
'em queer. One horse was a stumbling like, 
and the other sort o' awkward in the hind 
quarters, and besides this, one of the sogers was 
squashed down between his own legs just as if 
his body had begun to melt like an icicle on a 
hot stove. The old man laughed, and asked 
me if I had ever read about the Moses and the 
spectacles ? I knew what he meant but I did- 
n't say anything. Now I see all about it, as 
you explain it in cheap art, and, as I said afore, 
I'm much obliged, and if it wasn't for the farm 
I'd go right into that business and see if I 
couldn't cheat back again. But the old man 
mustn't be left alone. There's a good many 
t'emptin' things in York that make a fellow 
think he might make something, and I've been 
hezitating about all of them, but the crops is 
so good this year, and the war raging pretty 
smart in Europe, and as breadstuff's up, I guess 
I'll wait till Sebastopol's clean took, afore I 
give up farming. 

Your respectfully obliged friend. 

Timothy Mam,e. 

The Academy of Music. — We feel it to be 
an act of justice to the present management of 
the Academy of Music, to enforce our remarks 
last week upon the performances at this estab- 
lishment. We have attended the late represen- 
tations of the opera with the greatest satisfac- 
tion. Never before, in this city, has Opera been so 
well put upon the stage, not perhaps any better 
in so far as scenery and costume are concerned, 
but in more important particulars, such as com- 
petent performers for inferior parts, and extra 
drilling of the choruses. It seems to us the 
great feature of the Opera this season is the 
admirable combination of all parts essential to 
a complete performance. 

A series of six performances will be given by 
Rachel at the Academy of Music on alternate 
nights with the opera, beginning on the sixth 
of November. 

Niblo's Gakden.— The Harrison and Pyrfe' 
troupe who have played an unprecedentedly 
long engagement at this house in English opera 
closed their performances last week. After an 
interval of a fortnight the house will be open 
with the always attractive Ravels, together with 
other novelties. 

BOOK NOTICES. 

The Private Life of an Eastern- King. J. S. 

Redfield, publisher. 12mo. pp. 206. 

This is an odd book, or rather unique among 
other books as much so as Eastern Kings are 
among the rest of monarchs, and Englishmen, 
who love prize-fighting and scenes of blood are 
among their fellow men. The author resided 
at Lucknow for some months, many years ago, 
in the service of the King of Oude, a brutal 
specimen of humanity, who mingled native 
weakness and European vice together, and the 
picture of it, painted by the writer, is not sur- 
passed by any we know of. The author exer- 
cises taste and discretion, inasmuch as he does 
not evidently fully describe all he saw, and for 
this he is to be thanked, even if he has included 
some incidents that were better omitted. The 
main feature of this book is that which relates 
to animal fights between elephants, rhinoceroses, 
tigers, horses, buffaloes, antelopes, &c, as one 



of the amusements of the court at Lucknow 
The description of these horrid eontests is very 
vivid and fascinating, and we may add sicken- 
ing before we come to the end of the catalogue. 
There are, also, good descriptions of manners 
and customs, the interest of which, together 
with a lively style and considerable humor 
repay perusal, and make up an entertaining 
book. For the information of those curious 
about royal sporting, we extract the following : 

" We soon found, however, that sporting with 
a king in company was a different thing from 
sporting with ordinary unanointed men. He 
was to have all the sport to himself, and for 
several days he had it all for himself. A screen 
was put up on the shore in front of the little 
bay I have already mentioned. The object of 
the screen was to prevent the king from being 
seen by the wild-fowl when he fired on them. 
They were enticed in great numbers to the 
waters of the little bay by parched corn and rice 
scattered plentiful on its surface. When they 
had collected in hundreds, if not thousands, on 
the surface of the water, the encampment being 
kept as still as possible, the king was informed all 
was ready. He came down to the screen noise- 
lessly, an attendant carrying his Joe Manton. 
A hole had been properly prepared, in which 
the king inserted the end of Joe's muzzle. The 
birds swam about and picked up the corn, fight- 
ing, and screaming, and fluttering here and 
there, intent on their occupation— not for a 
moment thinking of majesty and Joe Manton. 
Blaze went the gun : the king himself had fired 
— a feat for accomplishing which he regarded 
himself as no little of a sportsman. The shot 
pattered in like hail among the birds, a good 
deal going harmlessly over them ; for his majes- 
ty was nothing of a marksman. With loud 
cries the birds rose forthwith into the air, and 
disappeared in the forests. The attendants 
rushed into the water to secure the wounded 
and the dead. They brought out double as many 
as the king had injured, and made a little pile 
of them before the delighted 'refuge of the 
world.' ' Double as many 1' you exclaim, good 
reader — ' double as many as the king had in- 
jured.' Yes, double as many, at least ; for, had 
the king not hit one, they would have brought 
out a goodly supply, which, of course, they also 
took in with them. It was the interest of all 
to keep his majesty in good humor; so the 
attendants were provided with birds recently 
brought in from the adjoining district. When 
they were in the water, standing up to their 
arm-pits in it, it was easy to untie the birds 
they had concealed about their persons; and 
who was to say, when they emerged from the 
lake, that all these had not been shot by his 
majesty and Joe Manton? Who, indeed? 
Not I, I assure the reader. The thousand 
rupees I drew from his majesty's treasury, 
monthly were of too much consequence to me 
to permit of my hinting such a thing." 

Twice Married. Dix & Edwards, publishers, 

12mo. pp. 264. 

A well-told rural story, with carefully studied 
descriptions of character and scenes " in the 
steady old state of Connecticut." The following 
word-picture shows the descriptive powers of 
the author, as well as the style in which the 
book is written. 

"The last great wain-load of red-top and 
clover had long since been hauled home from 
the most distant outland meadow, and with 
much clamor and rejoicing had been safely gar- 
nered upon the lofty summit of the fragrant 
mow. Where, erejvhile, had waved fields of 
stout timothy, and golden oats and barley, now 
herds of cattle roamed at will, gleaning after 



the reapers, unchecked by gates and bars, and 
safe from molestation and pursuit, as trespas- 
sers, by angry men and dogs. The pipe of the 
quail was heard among the patches of yellow 
stubble that checkered the yet green hill-sides. 
The maize stalks, bending with the weight of 
lusty years, had been despoiled of their nodding 
plumes ; and- between their long rows hosts of 
round, yellow pumkins lay ripening in the sun 
among the withered vines. In the orchards, 
beneath the trees, the fallen fruit reddened the 
ground. Great heaps of rosy apples were 
piled beside the sheds, where all day long the 
creaking cider-mills uttered loud complaints, 
while from the press hard by the rich must 
trickled from the pumraice, with a pleasant, 
tinkling sound, into the brimming vats. The 
foliage of the woods upon the western cliffs was 
mottled with gaudy hues of red and yellow* 
Even the crowns of the hardy elms were no 
longer green, and each rude breath of wind 
shook from aloft a shower of rustling leaves.- 

" In the chilly mornings, beneath the oaks 
and chestnuts, the frosty sward was bestrewn 
with mast, where provident squirrels, mindful 
of the coming winter, filled their capacious 
cheeks and then scampered nimbly homewards 
with their spoil along the tops of walls and 
fences. The berries of the mountain ash and 
asparagus, and the capsules on the rose-bushes 
had grown to ruddy maturity. By the roadside 
the withered milk-weed displayed the glossy, 
silken contents of their bursting pods, and the 
hazy air wap full of thistle-down and floating 
gossamer. The frouzy pastures were bright 
with the yellow blossoms of the golden rod and 
mullin. The measured, muffled thums of flails, 
and the clatter of fanning-mills all day resound- 
ed through the valley. All night the pensive 
crickets chirped the requiem of departed sum- 
mer, and petulant katy-dids joined in the 
melancholy chorus with harsh dissonant cries, 
October, the month of plenty had arrived, 
with its bright but dwindling days and hale 
and frosty nights." 

domestic art g0ss1f. 

The Exhibition in Dodwoeth's Building 
— We were unavoidably compelled to omit far- 
ther notice of this collection of sketches and 
pictures from our last week's paper, and even 
this week cannot say as much of it as we 
should like. 

The most remarkable picture to our mind is 
Mr. Oertel's prairie scene, Indians lassoing wild 
horses, which is full of fine drawing and ani- 
mation, and, with the exception of the fore- 
ground, luminous and just in color. The hud- 
dle and fright of the horses overleaping each 
other, is effective and natural. The picture 
quite took us by surprise, having known the 
artist only through works which partook of the 
usual Germanic feeling, and not involving any- 
thing of the power and energy displayed in 
this. ; 

Mr. Hart's large study from nature will pro- 
bably disappoint his admirers, as well as those 
who are not such. It has none of the florid 
color and dexterous handling which character- 
izes most of his later pictures. It is carefully 
painted, and has much excellent study of de- 
tail. The color is more quiet than is common 
with him, but as a whole it is unequal, and the 
tree trunks in some cases lack woody quality, 
from want of firmness and accuracy of outline. 
..Still it is a wide advance, and will lead to 
something better and more complete in the fu- 
ture. 



